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A LESSON ON CONCEALMENT ; 
OR, 


MEMOIRS OF MARY SELWYN. 


(Continued from our last.) 


Ar these words she started on her 
fect. ‘* Good Heaven! whither would 
ucarry me? Toruin? I charge you, by 
all the kindness I have shewn to you, to 
hold your peace : promise me eternal si- 
‘ Jence upon this head, or I die at your feet ; 
Lrid myself, by my own hand, of life and 
all the evils which it has entailed upon my 
head. I know the guilt of self-murder: I 
know what I shall leave behind to my un- 
happy child, and what I shall meet in the 
state into which I shall pass; but no mat- 
ter; plight to me your faith that you will 
not disclose my shame to any human be- 
ing, or this night shall be the last of my 
life.” 
ified by the distraction of her 
looks ‘and manner, and gave the promise 
she demanded, ‘‘ Without your con- 
. sent,” said I, “ I will impart nothing.” 
_ She com lled me to repeat these words, ' 
even: 
ver be broken. 
~ Her tumults being somewhat hushed b 
this assurance, she naegnes! into ©mplaint 
of the cruelty of her fate 
those effusions of her sorrow, because I 
hoped that the very act of pouring her dis- 
_ tress into the ears of a friend, would gra- 
. dually alleviate it. This was a privilege 
which hitherto she had never known. 


Communication and sympathy are, per- | 







haps, the or rces of relief to a mind 
£erely char Grief owes its sting to 
€ conviction of our own guilt, and the 









notion that the world is not only unani- 
mous, but } its condemnation. The 
removal o rror is the revival of hope ; 
but as | woes are not partaken, 
and our tcusations not confuted by 
another, the @fror is inveterate and fatal. 


I could not fail to express my wonder at 
r present situation. I mentioned my 
belief of her death, of the same belief 
adopted by her farnily and Hay vood, and 
‘asked why she consented to marriage on 


of pitying ; 
_swear that my silence should | polluted by 


conditions so precarious as those of the 
obscurity of her pastlife. Howcould her 
husband’s curiosity have been eluded or 
defeated as to her true condition ? 

“I will hide from you nothin 
story will enable you to estimate t © fe 
gree of my guilt and my penitence. It 
will make easy your adherence to the oath 
that you have taken, by shewing you the 
necessity of concealment. 

“* I know not how far your knowledge 
of my early life extends. You talk to me 
of my father and brother ; you know that 
I have been betrayed. O! how little is 
known to you! If you knew all, you 
would not weep with me ; you would not 
talk to me in soothing accents ; you would 
view me with abhorrence ; you would deny 
my claim to be treated as ; anhuman being. 
No, Ihave undertaken an impossible thing ; 
I cannot, I must not tell all. 

“* Perhaps,” said I emphatically, “you 
underrate my knowledge.” 

She looked at me wistfully, and with a 
countenance of terror. “@O! no; what 
I did is known to no human being but my- 
self. Your eye would scowl at me instead 

u would rush from a house 
e residence of such 
‘‘ Pity for a wretch like me, would argue 
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I listened to; m. my own eyes. 
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the capacity of perpetrating equal horrors. } 


It would make you as detestable as I am 
Cannot you think? 
| Paint to yourself—a wife and a mother—.” 
Here her utterance was suffocated by 
sobs. At length, recovering from her an- 
guish, she resumed: | 
“The days of my childhood were 

serene. I knew no vicissitude but#from 
pleasure to pleasure. <A sportive prattler 
they called me, who was never at peace. 
O that some mortal disease had rage 
me from life at that happy age! That 
such as I then seemed, was reserved for 
the miseries that have since been my lot! 
'Tiil my mother’s death, when I was ten 
years old, I was unacquainted with sor- 
row; but even then, the traces of my tears 

uickly vanished, and the tide of joyous 

ensations re-visited my heart. 

' “T Joved my br er—it is impossible 
say how much, “He was older than I, 
wireceptor aad friepd. He accompa- 


by 
any 


}old m 
confidence and love, and ing his €x- 
 istence im the'welfare, of Rs | § 

“ At that age a cousin of my father’spw 


nied me in all my walks—he read, he 
talked to me. | His purpose was to fit me 
for performing’a useful in the — 
to inspire me with liberal curiosity, to 
make me rational beyond the common” 
reach of my sex. 


‘He doated on his sister: he took no | 7 
pride in any thing more than in the SP gpd 


of my advancement? Iliave seen 


glisten on hearing 
by those whose s 


to my praise, and with a smile of ineffable 
cea. 


good girl.’ 


“ O my brother ! thou art dead, and, no. 


doubt, I am in some mysterious way, 
author of thy fate. Such has been 
fruit of thy i instructions ! : 





“ Time moved on  ciaagiik tate : 
) wich aro p sa 


eighteen years.of age. _ 





were active. 


my own sex. I was the idol of my father, 


He was a goody, 


as well as of my brother. 


guileless. as infancy, prone to 


|youth for whom he had rs Acar the - 
| duties of a guardian, who been some’ - 
years in Europe im pursuit of medical » 
knowledge, returned to Portsmouth. My 


father’s ieee was:his home. He had 


been brought up with me and my brother, 
 andoun aietion Se St eee in de 
him only a3 | 


gree and. in kind. ! L knew 
Fosshar: and treated him as:such. 
“ Alas! would to heaven I had been to 
him no other than the object of fraternal 
regards. He loved me, but-was unable to 


awaken, in my bosom, the same senti- > 


ment. He’ tendered. hie. love; and God 


is my witness with what heart-felt grief FE ‘ 


heard his confessions. 
incompatible with his. 
doubt as ta their nature or duration. That 


feelings were 





they would not change, that I i never 
be his wife without a forfeiture 'p Pi- 
ness, was my intire end immoy cons = = 


viction. 








eulogy promaedaoa 
ae Ae was of value. 
‘Why, yes,’ he Rem say when listenmg _ 


Mary, I must own, is a 





here was no - 


eso ~e a, 50 raasnuati « 
ee 
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“ He entertained a different opinion. 
He confided in the influence of time and 
assiduiticsto winmy heart. Ka@ing me 
to be unprepossessed,-he trusted to that 
his ultimate success. It was in vain to 
assure him of my own belief; to assert the 
privilege of knowing myself better’ than 
apiother could know me ; and to supplicate 
his forbearance. Love, he said, was the 
growth of esteem and gratitude. It was 
akin to-pity; and these. sentiments, he 
knew, existed in my heart; and would, 
finally, give place tolove. Nat contented 
with his own efforts, he called to his aid 
those of my brother. ' 

“‘ IT was accustomed to make my bro- 
ther’s' judgment the criterion of my ac- 
tions. I modelled myself by no conside- 
ration but that of securing his esteem. I 
hoped that he would see the reasonable- 
ness of. my conduct, and assist me in con- 
tending with the headlong passions of my 
lover ; but I was deceived. For the first 
time my conduct excited his regret, and 
he censured me for folly and caprice. 

“ No words can describe my mortifica- 


tion and dismay. I was heart-broken by 


hhis reproaches, and “lag to doubt of the 
} en in opposition to_ 


clearest evidence w 
is verdict. That I ought to love him 
hom my brother deemed worthy of my 
love, had been fostered as the most incon- 
testible-of tr In my juvenile.reve- 
ries, I had frequently looked forward to 
wedlock, but it recurred to my thoughts 
merely as enabling me to reduce my bro- 
ther’s precepts to practice, and affording 
the opportunity of proving my docility and 
gratitude. I could not > on the intellec- 
‘tual and moral excellence of Colmer: that 
loye-should have no other basis than 
esteem, was the sum of my creed as well 
al his; butrsuch was the perverseness 
of my heart, the depravity of my imagina- 
tion, that while the claims of Colmer were 
seen tobe just, my aversion to admit them 
was invincible! é 
_ “¢ Tswas the prey of ‘the most acute an- 
guish, _ I felt that to be rejected and des- 
pised by my brother, was an evil not to be 
endured ; I felt that I deserved his con- 
tempt ; but stillmy indifference would not 
forsake me };-and, what was worse, the 
canviction would not be suspended or out- 


rooted that this indifference would conti- 
nue for ever. 


“¢ Finding me refractory in this respect, 
my brother urged me to accept his friend, 
notwithstanding my indifference. He 
pleaded the merits of that friend, the fer- 


¥ 
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vour of his passion, the benefits to man- | 


The Lady's Monitor. 


_talents, provided they were not blasted in 


the bud. At present, his activity was at 
an end, his life itself was endangered by 
his disappointment. A wasting disease 
had already begun its progress in his frame. 
His mother and his sisters beheld this pro- 
gress, which was to bereave them of pro- 
tection and subsistence; they knew to 
whom it was ascribable. His mother was 
a second parent to me, his sisters were my 
friends. Their tears, their silence, their 
frantic apprehensions upbraided my cruel- 
ty. Still, such was my deep aversion to 
marriage void of love, that I hesitated; I 
wept, indeed; the pleasures of existence 
became tasteless and wearisome ; I desir- 
ed to die, but my intractable soul refused 
to make the sacrifice that was demanded, 
till Colmer was reduced to a sick bed; till 
my brother vowed eternal resentmemt on 
my incompliance: with tears, with fore- 
bodings, with heartbursting sighs, I deck- 
ed myself in bridal ornaments, and pur- 
chased the peace of others at the price of 
my own. 

*‘ I found some consolation in witness- 
ing the joy which my acquiescence diffus- 
ed. I studied to conform my wishes to 
necessity, and, if happiness were beyond 
my reach, at least to secure content. My 
hasband’s health made it useful to make a 
voyage to sea, and try the influences of a 
tropical winter. _Mybrother, shortly after 
my nuptials, embarked for Europe. He 
returned in company with one, who took 
up his abode in my father’s house. 


“ The stranger was made an object of 
kindness andattention. To this, not only 
his general merits seemed to entitle him, 
but a pensive reserve, a musefulness, that 
studied to screen i from observation, 
and bespoke some latent sorrow, enhanced 
his title to compassion and respect. I de- 
lighted in making othershappy. My sym- 
pathy was particularly active for this man. 
I noted him in all his wandering ; thought 
and spoke of him when absent, and pon- 
dered on the best means of diverting his 
dejection. I tried to engage him in dis- 
course. I proposed employments and ex- 


cursions whose tendency was to amuse. | 


When he smiled, when his zeal engaged 
him in earnest talk, when he atlisied 
satisfaction at the prospect of a visit, or 
declared himself pleased after an excur- 
sion, I congratulated myself on the success 
of my efforts, and acquired resolution to 
persist in them. . 


“My anxiety on his account, was at 


produce gratitude ; andRis’respect for me, 





nient tomy company became more visible, 
He dwelt in the same house, and my bro. 
ther was set outon anew voyage. Hence 
his attendance on me, in my walks and 
visits, was more frequent, as well as our 


unwitnessed interviews at home. @ 


(To be Continued. ) 
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MEMOIRS OF 
THE LATE MRS. GODWIN, 


AUTHOR OF A VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMEN. 








(From a late London publication. ) 

Her life had not yet been happy, The 
little enjoyment which fame had lighted 
up in her almost desolate soul, vanished 
at the torch of love. ‘The heart wants 
something to be kind to!” ‘That some- 
thing was not for her....she had known 
disappointment only. Such was the state 
of her feelings when she: found herself on 
a sudden, and as she thought happily; at- 
tracted to Mr. Imlay. Nature appeared 
to her in new colours, Imlay appeared re- 
ciprocal in his affection....and all was hope! 
it was more....it was elysium, hope real- 
ized! Some have thought very meanly of 
this characteristic, and have not scrupled 
to‘xepresent her of ‘“avicious and un- 
bridled imagination ; a woman G1 ~..-., 
passions and desires.” These knew her 
not, or they had known her otherwise. If 
her whole conduct towards her friend Mrs. 
Fuseli, be.deemed insufficient to obviate 
these calumnies, let us hear, her some 
years previous to this, when, m the midst 
of poverty and distresses the most compli- 
cated, she returned the following answer 
to some proposals which were tendered 
her on the subject of marriage: 

ern, 

“‘ It is inexpressibly disagreeable to me 
to be obliged to enter again on a subject, 
that has already raised a tumult of indig- 
nant emotions inmy bosom, which I was 
labouring to suppress whe ived your 
letter. I shall now cond to answer 
your epistle ; but let me first tell you, that, 
in my wnpretected situation, I make a 
point of never forgiving a @@fiberate insttt 
,..and in that light I con 
officious conduct. It is not ate 
my nature to mince mattersisss1 will then 
tell you, in plain terms, whatT think. I 
have ever considered you in the light of a 












lay a peculiar emphasis....and, as a mere 


length observed by him. It seemed to sy acquaintance....on the word iriend I 


kind and his family flowing from Colmer’s | his deference for my capacity, his atr>ch- 
% P) 


acquaimtance, you were rude and cruel, to 
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step forward to insult a womar whose-con- 
duct and misfortunes demand gespect. If 
my friend, Mr. Johnson, hud made the 
proposal... 1 should have beea severely 
hurt...-have thought him unkind and un- 

feeling, but not empertinent.— Phe privil- 
ege of intimacy you had no claim to....and 
should have referred the manto myself... 
if you had not sufficient discernment to 
quash itatonce. I am, sir, poor and des- 
titute ; yet | have a spirit that will never 
bend, or take indirect methods, to obtain 
the consequence I despise: nay, if to sup- 
port life it was necessary to act contrary 
to my principles, the struggle would soon 
be over. I can bear any thing but my own 
contempt. 


“In afew words, what I call an insult, 
is ths bare supposition that I could fora 
moment think of prostituding My person 
for a maintenance ; for in that spoint of 
view does such a marriage appear to me, 
who consider right and wrong in the ab- 
stract, andynever by words and local opi- 
nions shicld myself from the reproaches 
of my own heart and understanding. 


“ [tis ncedless to say more....only you 
must excuse me when I add, that I wish 
never to see, but as a perfect stranger, a 
person who could so grossly mistake my 
character. An apology is not necessary.... 
if you were inclined to make one....nor 


a ee expostulations.—I again” re- 
pe , cannot overlook an affront; few 
indeed have a sufficient delicacy to respect 
poverty, even where it gives lustre toa 
character....and I tell you, sir, Iam poor 
> 9syet can live withou your*benevolent 
exertions.” 


She was not married to Mr. Imlay ; 
this ceremony was postponed till they 
should arrive either in England, or Ame- 
rica. Even his name would not at this time 
have been assumed by her, had not a de- 
cree of the Convention, ordering the im- 
prisonment of all the English resident in 
France, compelled her to take up the name 
of Imlay, in order to save herself, as the 
wife of ~~ so Other reasons, and 

- those too most noble complexion, 
delayed the matrimonial bond. Mrs. 
Wollstonecraft was considerably in debt ; 
and Mr. Imilay having come to Paris on 
mercantile, culations, she. could not 
bring herself to encumber high with her 
arrears. She had reason to lament this) 
candour: Mr, Imlay staid with her but 
too or three months....went to Havre, nem 
to London, on pretences of business, ah 
fever re-united himself with her. Mr. 
Godwin has giwen along account of. thi 
Wansacuion, which, as itis gleaned from 
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the letters of his late wife, we shall rather 
choose it from the original source. 


LETTERS FROM MRS. WOLLSTONECRAFT 
TO MR. IMLAY? 


We trace even in this letter, the que- 
rulousness of early sorrow : 

“ Believe me, sage sir,* you have not 
sufficient respect for the imagination....I 
could prove to. you in a trice that it is the 
mother of sentiment, the great distinction 
of our nature, the only purifier of the pas- 
sions....animals have a portion of reason, 
and equal, if not more exquisite senses ; 
butmo trace of imagination, or her offs- 
pring taste, appears in any of their actions, 
The impulse of the senses, passions, if 
you will, and the conclusions of reason, 
draw men together; but the imagination 
is 
animate this cold creature of clay, pro- 
ducing all those fine sympathies that lead 
to rapture, rendering men social by ex- 
panding their hearts, instead of leaving 
them leisure to calculate how many com- 
forts society affords.” 

“‘ How I hate this crooked business! 
This mtercourse with the world, which 
obliges one to sce the worst side of human 
nature! Why cannot you be content with 
the object you had first inview, when you 
entered into this wearisome labyrinth ?— 
I know very wel that you have imper- 
eeptibly been drawn on ; yet why does one 
project, successful or abortive, only give 
place to two others? Is it not sufficient t 
avoid poverty ?—I am contented to do nity 
part; and, even here, sufficient to escape 
from wret@hedness, is not difficult to ob- 
tain. And, let me tellyou, I have my 
project also....and, jf you.do not soon re- 
turn, the little girla@ud I will take care of 
ourselves; we will no€accept any of your 
cold kindness....your distant civilities.... 
no; not we.” 

“TJ will own to you that, feeling ex- 
treme tenderness for my little girl, I grow 
sad very often when I am playing with 
her, that you are not here, to observe 
with me how her mind unfolds, and her 
little heart becomes attached !——-These ap- 
pear to me to be true pleasures....and sull 
you suffer them to eseape you, in search 
of what we may never enjoy.—It is your 
own maxim to ‘live in the present mo- 
ment.”—Jf you do....stay, for God’s sake ; 
but tell me the truth....if not, tell me when 
I may expect to see you, and let. me not 
be always vainly looking for you, till I 
grow sick at heart. 


* This is the first of a series of letters 
during a separation of inany months, to 


which no cordial meeting ever succeeded, 


true fire, stolen from heaven, to— 


o™ 


| proposes itself to our view, and we ri 





' so intimately connected with it; and 


99 


“ Adieu! Lama little hurt.—I must 
take my darling to my bosom to comfort: 
me.” “f- 
; (To be Continued.) ; 








THE REFLECTOR. 
NO. Il. 
“ This fellow is wise enough to play the fool. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Amupst the general frivolity of the age, 
perhaps there is no science so little under- 
stood as the science of Folly ; nor do I re- 
member to have seen a single treatise on 
the Wisdom of beinga Fool. Yetisthere 
much to be learnt from this source, and 
many salutary effects -to be derived from 
so trivial an art. 

For one, I have long thought, that half 
of our disappointments 1n ordinary life are 
the consequences of an over-strained wis- 
dom. The supercilious dignity of the 
pedant, and the prudish severity of the 
demirep; the sanctimonious scrupulosity 
of the bigot, and the inflexible regulations 
of honour, are alike the offsprings of ima- 
gimary greatness. ‘To acquire the reputa- 
tion of sense, it is not necessary to be se 
sible, any more than it is to be pits” 
order to wear the semblance of piety: h 
to unite sense with condescension, and 
essentials of piety withthose o 
isa ion not easily mequired. We 
rarely see them combined. _ Virtue is too 
often repulsive, and vice seldom uninvit- 
ing. Vice, to become alluring, mvests _ 
herself with the appearance of virtue; — * 
while virtue is ever defeating her own 
loveliness by wearing the asperities of vice. 
These are subjects for serious _ regre 
They shew, itis true, the beauty of vit 
but they shew also the efficiency of 5 

Pleasure is the enchantress. of | 
Our very pains are the skeletons of plea. 
sure. But for this, it is probable that evi | 
would never have gained an empire in the HW 
world: for Best but the promise. 
pleasure can seduce us from 1 


rectitude. . Some pec gra 
which we have chosen‘as the vehicle of 


happines® (for pleasure is mostly Ses!) 


e 


wee * 
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every thing to obtain what we regard as 
important to our peace: this pris 
‘ rTl~ 


contentions ; and disappointment by 
tates desire; hence the broils ay: assas- 
sinations which deform our private walks, 
and the bloodshed which hath inundated 


worlds. 


But we proposed a | oy zeiging. dis: 
course: and, if we have extended our subs» 


ject by tracing the influence of 
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composition of pleasure as.exerted on the 


actions of man ; let us resume our lighter 
tions. 
et any one look about in the world, 
and he will find ample cause to regret that 
wisdom is not more dignified with folly. | 
I say, more dignified with folly ; for folly 
‘should be to wisdom as a handsome frame 
to an excellent picture. It is for want of 
‘this admirable union, that wisdom looks 
so unamiable. How, in the name of rea- 
son, are society to be reformed by his in- 
structions, who thinks them too foolish 
for instruction? Often have I seen those 
who were disposed to learn, and who 
sought, with the most lamb-like submis- 
sion, some information from a literary 
character, repelled by this owlet of sci- 
ence ; whose misled eyes were importantly 
turned from the child of vacant simplicity : 
‘What a contrast in the accomplished Mar- 
‘cius :—he, though versed in the best sys- 
tems of natural, moral, and historical phi- 
losophy, is ever ready to give information, 
‘even to those who are least willing to cul- 
‘tivate his kindness ; and, so fearful is he 
‘to offend the feelings of his auditors, by a 
are ostentation or pride, that, when 
che ad questions repeated from those 
who could not clearly attend to his instruc- 
‘tions, I have seen him more distressed 
than the most ignorant of men. Why so 
few of the literati likea Marcius? I know 
a person whose austere Christianity has 
made seven infidels of his children ; anda \ 
‘woman whose squeamish morality hurried 
her daughter to the paths of seduction ! 
‘Christianity and morality, however, have 
better supporters, though they have not 
more destructive enemies than are to be 
am the number of their pro- 
enever Felix calls his little 
nily to the devotions of the day, I see 
ge who are in love with religion, from 
the amiable conduct of him who acts up to 
its divine injunctions. His family are the 
oe t. of so benevolent a friend. 
Imira, for these many years, has been 
the only preceptor of her Emma; and that 
i, is the sprightly child of innocence, 
_. for she never knew the voice of reproof, 

- when reproof was inconsistent with truth, 
During the last winter I visited this happy 
mother, for happiness is the order of her 
house ; and, to oblige her Emma, saw 
her mingle in the youthful dance with all 
the cheerfulness and much of the vigour 
of those with whom she mingled. 

In that great estimate of the late Lord 
Chatham, the author says—“ The ordi- 
nary feelings, which make life amiable and 
lent, were unknown to him. No do- 
ic difficulties, no domestic weakness, 
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ed him; but, aloof from the sordid 


The Lary’s HMionittor. - 


occurrences of life, and unsullied by its 
intercourse, he came occasionally into our 
system, to council and to decide.” Such 
a character, we must say, without an in- 
tent to depreciate this mighty statesman, 
may attract the eye of public admiration, 
but, like West’s sublime representation of 
* Death on the Pale Horse,” it is only to 
be viewed at a distance; it will never 
claim the humbler admiration of love.... 
Too well indeed, do we know, that men 
have imbibed a false principle of great- 
ness, which leads them to conceal those 
weaknesses which constitute the excellence 
of humaity. Thus Richlieu, when he 
could retire from observation, amused 
himself by jumping about his room ; while 
in public, he concealed the man in the ex- 
tended celebrity of the minister. Richlicu 
might have possessed many other valuable 
foibles, now irrecoverably lost, which he 
repressed as incompatible with his dignity : 
yet, were not these blemishes amiable? 
Which was the most endearing character: 
Cato, who practised a stoic apathy in all 
the gentle relations of life; or Cicero, 
whose affections to his family gave anerve 
to his public voice? Would Terentia have 
resigned Cicero,as Marciaresigned Cato? 
For my part, when I see the enraged Co- 
rjolanus forego the destruction of his 
country for the affection which he bore to 
his mother and his wife ; the supine Bru- 
tus roused to patriotism and immortality 
by the bleeding injuries of Lucretia; and 
a Czsar melted into tears on seeing the 
head of his enemy....Pompey: I cannot, 
such is my weakness, but consider these 
as more exalted instances, thameaf the first 
had shewn a philosophical indifference to 
the ties of kindred and of nature; the 
next treated the rape of Lucretia as a com- 
mon instance of debauchery ; and the third 
expressed a malignant triumph at the sight 
of the mangled Roman. 

Having enumerated some instances, both 
of a public and a private nature, evincing 
the excellency of those dispositions which 
adorn our milder hours, and the nature of 
a perfection which, if perfectly attainable, 
would disgrace and brutalize man ; having 
shewn that the evils which we lament ori- 
ginate from an “ overstrained wisdom,””.... 
a want of that admixture of folly and wis- 
dom which distinguishes, enobles, and 
endears the highest order of merit; it 
should seem that we have compassed 
ouraim. But, as we have talked particu- 
larly to the philosophical, we would say a 
little to the religious stoic. 

Except in the times of a Calvin, when 
the powerful corruptions of Rome-pzpal, 
opposing the advancement of all reform, 
gave birth to that invective and virulence 





so fatally conspicuous in some of the early 
champions of the reformation, except in 
these times, and times of like distress, one 
might hope that the spirit of intolerance 
had ceased to rave; and that the cold. 
hearted enmity of its disciples no longer 
existed. Would to God, that the close of 
the eighteenth century had confirmed this 
auspicious hope! ‘There are characters 
who, while they reprobate the speculative 
scepticism of the day, and profess the phi- 
lanthropy of Jesus, extend that philan- 
thropy only to themselves, and are sceptics, 
implacable scepties, to the voice of Nature 
and benevolence. Indeed, to philosophy 
alone, much as it is now perverted, we 
may not attribute our misfortunes; the 
true soul of Christianity has ceased to ani- 
mate the majority of its professors: hap- 
pily for afflicted man, the corruptions of 
christianity are not Christianity; nor the 


perversions of science the spirit of philo- 


sophy. 
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GRAND CAIRO. 
[From Sonnini’s Travels in Egypt.] 

To suppose Cairo, in Arabic fuer, 
resembling one of our large cities in Eu- 
rope, would be to entertain a very erro- 
nedus idea. ‘he houses have neither the 
form nor elegance of ours. The strééts 
are very narrow, unpaved, and the houses 
that form them not ranged ina line. The 
squares, vast, irregular places, without 
any buildings that adorn them, without 
any work of art to point out and embellish 
the centre, are most of them immense 
basins of water during the inundation of 
the Nile, and fields, or gardens, when 
the river has retired to its bed. Crowds 
of men of various nations, post through 
the streets, jostle, one another, dispute 
the way with the horse of the Mameluc, 
the mule of the man of the law, the nu- 
merous camels which supply the place of 
coaches, and the asses, which are the most 
common beast of the saddle. = 

This city, much longer than broad, 
covers a space of about three leagues. 
Turks, Mamelucs, Greeks, Syrians,Arabs, 
Cophts, Moors, Jews and Europeans, in- 
baabit it; : its population may be esti- 
mated at four hundred thousand souls, In- 


habitants of another kind had likewise ta- 


ken up their abodes in the midst of this 
nfused multitude of various nations. 
The terraces of the houses were covered 
vith kites and crows, who lived there in 
rerfect security, and whose sharp screams 

d hoarse croakings mingled with the tus 
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© mult of arestless and noisy populace. The 
disgusting vulture, the vidtur percnopterus 
of naturalists, the aé bobas (white father) 
of the Turks, the Pharaoh’s hen of the 
Europeans, added to this singular and 
melancholy society. Living only on rep- 
tiles and the produce of laystalls, this fil- 
thy bird happily wants courage to attack 
more interesting objects. The plaintive 
and amorous turtle has no more to fear 
from its talons than from the guns of the 
inhabitants, into whose dwellings she en- 
ters, giving them practical, but useless 
lessons of love and tenderness, in the ca- 










ry were here contrasted wf 
nakedness of want; the 
lence of those who bear the fil 
frightful poverty of the most@fumerous 
class. “Lhe riches that trade c rred on 
the intermediate class were buried, or 
carefully conceealed. Men who had ac- 
quired wealth dared not make use of it, 
except clandestincely, lest they should 
tempt the unbridled covetousness of pow- 
er, and expose themselves to extortions, 
which a barbarous government sanctions 
under the name of avanies, and which, 
in spite of all their secrecy and caution, 
they cannot always escape. 


with the 


W ith whatever external splendour thése 
men in power were clothed, they were not 
in reali ss ignorant and savage. Thongh 
the garb was that of luxury, it was not the 
less the westure of the most complete bar- 
barousness ; and if this appeared still more 
hiedous and ferocious mapopulace ex- 
ceedingly vile, it was only be¢ause here 
it was naked, and the eyes were not de- 
ceived by the gloss of magnificence. A 
Cairo a few arts were exercised by fo- 
reigners, mechanical occupations were 
far from a state of perfection, and the sci- 
ences were absolutely unknown. The 
two extremes approached each other in 
more points than one. The beys were 
equally ignorant, equally fanatic, equally 
«Othesitious, with the rude dregs of the 
And the - Net one of either coula rear 
write ; the Rnowledge of letters and of 
writing was reckoned a very great art, and, 
- with that of arithmetic, was confined to 
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the merchants and people of business. On | 
the other hand, the Mahometan priests, | 


bewildered in the gloomy eee of 
school-divinity, busied thethselves jn at. 
tempts to understand and comment upon 
the reveries of the Koran. The sciences 
cultivated in the capital of Egypt went n 
farther ; and to endeavour to extend thei 
limits would have been a dangerous and’ 
useless enterprise. Any thing beyond 
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this would have been deemed a crime ; 
and knowledge would have been stifled for 
ever, had not the French undertaken to 
emancipate it from its shackles, and fa- 
vour its display; for, according to the phi- 
losophical reflection of Volney, where 
knowledge leads to nothing, nothing is 
done to acquire it, and the mind remains 
in a state of barbarism*. 

In fact, the mass of the people in no 
place could be more barbarous than at Ca- 
iro. Foreigners, persecuted, and even 
ili-treated under the most frivolous ‘pre- 
texts, lived there in perpetual fear. ‘The 
French shad several mercantile houses 
there ; andoecupied a small district, shut 
up by a large gate, which was guarded by 
janigaries. I shall observe, by the way, 
that the city was divided into separate 
quarters in this manner. e Europeans 
called these divisions, - » enclosures, 
countries ; and that to the French 
were confined, and where they.were more 
than once besieged, was called the cown- 
try of the Franks. Hereourcountrymen, re- 
mote from all means of protection and as- 
sistance, spent days embittered by per- 
petual anxiety. If the success of their 
commercial enterprises diffused a tempo- 
rary satisfaction among them, the pros- 

ct of an avanie perpetually before them 
soon checked it ; and the sums of money 
or presents, with which they were forced 
to purchase an insecure tranquillity, from 
the almost daily changes among the mem- 
bers of the government, greatly diminish- 


ed the profit, which, far from immense | 


on some occasions, was in the end reduc- 
ed to very little, in consequence of being 
diminished by a number of expensive con- 
comitants, Confined in their country, 
these merchants, a continual prey to anxi- 
ety, and too often not without cause, were 
a striking example of what the desire of 
gain can affect, being obliged to forego 
their own habits, and assume the oriential 
Woe to.th@iurenesy. who shall 
ventussey Town, where they have a very 

thy «/ troop of actors and actresses, whose 


jerformences in England had previously | 





















titled them to considerable eclat.. The 
t night’s pieces, when the advice vessel 
led thence, were filled by distinguished 
rsoneges! who had formerly been cast 
r different exits, &c. The following is a 
rrect copy of the play-bill of the evening; 


-nfrk, that not only the: auditors, but 
ven the actors themselves, were ‘univers- 
y transported! — ; ORE 

MRS. PARRY’S NIGHT, | 

v permission of his Excellency), atthe 
Theatre, Sydney, June 1, will be pre- 
sented, ali 

















id it is no overstrained compliment to — 
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them the feste, or head-dress of the Dru- 
ses, which consists of a large piece of 
striped silk of various colours, and deco- 
rated with fringe, which is rolled round 
the head in the manner of a turban. The 
French, however, had not ventured to 
follow this innovation, which, by giving 
them a greater resemblance to the people 
of the East, would have softened the mark 
of infamy, with which the most ferocious 
tyranny abased them, and which exposed 
them to inevitable insults. Another in- 
dispensible care was to refrain from wear- 
ing garments of green, or any thing green 
about the dress. ‘To have infringed this 
tule would have been to be guilty of pro- 
fanation, and the punishment of the crime 
would have been as prompt as terrible. 
Green was the favourite colour of Maho- 
met; and is still reserved exclusively for 
his descendants, and for those who have 
‘merited a place among the number of the 
Prophet’s choicest disciples’ by the per- 
formance of several pilgrimages to his 


tomb. 
EE 


LAVATER, 


Tue celebrated physiognomist,.who 
lately died at Zurich, has been, for 
years, one of the most famous men 
Europe. 

He was an humble eCity. CS 
of good education, a warm fancy, and a 
natural.acuteness of discernment. His 
perspicuity of intelligence was associated 
with weakness of sensibility and imag 
tion, not a little akin to those of J. J. 
Rousseau. 

In this situation, and with these quali- 
ties, he was accidentally led to turn his at- 
tention, in a particular manner, to the ex- 
pression of human sentiment and charac 
ter in the varied conformation of the coun- 
tenance, head, and other parts of the 
frame, in the complexion, in the habitual 
motions and attitudes, in the temperament 
of health, &c. He perceived that, iw all 
Fins. ise, Laas ansicnt passion, but cven 
LaWwRENcE, mp af Cipwecter, 

bisy whi. - ~expressed. He 
= “way, mich 

From the return of the Sextons of the 
respective Churches in this city, which has 
just been publishéd agreeably to the reso- 
ution of the Common Council, it a ; 

that the total: number of deaths from the 
ist to the 9th inst. were 31, of whom 20 
were children and t1 adults ; that one died 
of a malignant fever; one of old age ; one 
of worms ; one of a lax; two of flux; two 
of convulsions ; one of sudden death ; five 
of comeienaeigt two of casualtics; two 
of fits; and thirteen of diseases not men- 
tioned mm the return. | , 
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composition of pleasure as exerted on the 
actions. of man ; let us resume our lighter 
intentions. 


ie 


Let any one look about in the world, | 
and he will find ample cause to regret that | 
wisdom is not more dignified with folly. | may : 
_ but, like West’s sublime representation of 


I say, more dignified with folly; for folly 
should be to wisdom as a handsome frame 
to an excellent picture. It is for want of 
this admirable union, that wisdom looks 
so unamiable. How, in the name of rea- 
son, are society to be reformed by his in- 
structions, who think: them too foolish 
for instruction? Often have [ seen those 
who were disposed to learn, and who 
sought, with the most lamb-like submis- 
sion, some information from a literary 
character, repelled by this owlet of sci- 
ence ; whose misled eyes were importantly 
turned from the child of vacant simplicity: 
What a contrast in the accomplished Mar- 
cius :—he, though versed in the best sys- 
tems of natural, moral, and historical phi- 
losophy, is ever ready to give information, 
even to those who are least willing to cul- 
tivate his kindness ; and, so feartul is he 
to offend the feelings of his auditors, by a 
seeming oOstentation or pride, that, when 
he has had questions repeated from those 
who could not clearly attend to his instruc- 
tions, I have seen him more distressed 
than the most ignorant of men. Why so 
few of the literati like a Marcius? I know 
a person whose austere Christianity has 
made seven infidels of his children ; anda 
woman whose squeamish morality hurried 
her daughter to the paths of seduction! 
Christianity and morality, however, have 
better supporters, though they have not 
more destructive enemies than are to be 
found amongst the number of their pro- 
fessors. Whenever Felix calls his little 
family to the devotions of the day, I see 
those who are in love with religion, from 
the amiable conduct of him who acts up to 
its divine injunctions. His family are the 
willing copies of so benevolent a friend. 
Elmira, for these many years, has been 
the only preceptor of her Emma; and that 
Emma is the sprightly child of innocence, 
for she never knew the voice of reproof, 
when reproof was inconsistent with truth. 
During the last winter I visited this happy 
mother, for happiness is the order of her 
house ; and, to oblige her Emma, saw 
her mingle in the youthful dance with all 
the cheerfulness and much of the vigour 
of those with whom she mingled. 
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In that great estimate of the late Lord | 
Chatham, the author says—“‘ The ordi- | 


nary feelings, which make life amiable and 
ydolent, were unknown to him. No doe 
mestic GHliculties, no domestic weakness 
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The Lady's Monitor. 
occurrences of life, and unsullied by its 
intercourse, he came occasionally into our 
- : 25 9 l 
system, to council and to decide.” Such 
a character, we must say, without an in- 


tent to depreciate this mighty statesman, 
may attract the eye of public admiration, 


* Death on the Pale Horse,” it is only to 
be viewed at a distance; it will never 
claim the humbler admiration of love.... 
Too well indeed, do we know, that men 
have imbibed a false principle of great- 
ness, which leads them to conceal those 
weaknesses which constitute the exce/lence 
of humanity. Thus Richlieu, when he 
could retire from cbservation, amused 

- himself by jumping about his room ; while. 
~in public, he concealed the man in the ex- 
tended celebrity of the minister. Richlieu 
might have possessed many other valuable 
foibles, now irrecoverably lost, which he 
repressed as incompatible with his dignity ; 
yet, were not these dlemishes amiable? 
Which was the most endearing character: 
Cato, who practised a stotc apathy in all 
the gentle relations of life; or Cicero, 
whose affections to his family gave ancrve 
to his public voice? Would Terentia have 
resigned Cicero,as Marciaresigned Cato? 
For my part, when I see the enraged Co- 
riolanus forego the destruction of his 
country for the affection which he bore to 
his mother and his wife ; the supine Bru- 
tus roused to patriotism and immortality 
by the bleeding injuries of Lucretia ; and 
a Cesar melted into tears on seeing the 
head of his enemy....Pompey: I cannot, 
such is my weakness, but consider these 
as more exalted instances, than if the first 
had shewn a philosophical indifference to 
the ties of kindred and of nature; the 
next treated the rape of Lucretia as a com- 
mon instance of debauchery ; and the third 
expressed a malignant triumph at the sight 
of the mangled Roman. 

Having enumerated some instances, both 
of a public and a private nature, evincing 
the excellency of those dispositions which 
adorn our milder hours, and the nature of 
a perfection which, if perfectly attainable, 
would disgrace and brutalize man ; having 
shewn that the evils which we lament cri- 
ginate from an “ overstrained wisdom,”.... 
a want of that adimixture of folly and wis- 
dom which distinguishes, enobles, and 

endears the highest order of merit; it 
should seem that we have compassed 
ouraim. But, as we have talked particu. 
larly to the philosophical, we would saya 
little to the religious stoic. 

Except in the times of a Calvin, when 

the powerful corruptions ci Rome-papal, 
opposing the advancement of all reform, 
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so fatally conspicuous in some of the early 


champions of the reformation, except in, 


these times, and times of like distress, one 
might hope that the spirit of intolerance 
had ceased to rave; and that the cold- 
hearted enmity of its disciples no longer 
existed. Would to God, that the close of 


the eighteenth century had confirmed this — 


auspicious hope! There are characters 
who, while they reprobate the speculative 


scepticism of the day, and profess the phi- 


lanthropy of Jesus, extend that philan-. 


thropy only to themselves, and are sceptics, 
implacable scepties, to the voice of Nature 
and benevolence. Indeed, to philosophy 
alone, much as it is now perverted, we 
may not attribute our misfortunes; the 
true soul of Christianity has ceased to ani- 
mate the majority of its professors: hap- 
pily jor afflicted man, the corruptions of 
christianity are not Christianity; nor the 
perversions of science the spirit of philo- 


sophy. 
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GRAND CAIRO. 
(From Sonnini’s Travels in Egypt.] 

To suppose Cairo, in Arabic JZasr, 
resembling one of our large cities in Eu- 
rope, would be to entertain a very erro- 
neous idea. ‘The houses have neither the 
form nor elegance of ours. The streets 
are very narrow, unpaved, and the houses 
that form them not ranged ina linc. The 


squares, vast, irregular places, without 


any buildings that adorn them, without 
any work of art to point out and embellish 
the centre, are most of them immense 
basins of water during the inundation of 
the Nile, and fields, or gardens, when 
the river has retired to its bed. Crowds 
of men of various nations, post through 
the streets, jostle, one another, dispute 
the way with the horse of the Mameluc, 
the mule of the man of the law, the nu- 
merous camels which supply the place of 
coaches, and the asses, which are the most 
common beast of the saddle. 

This city, much longer than broad, 
covers a space of about three leagues. 
Turks, Mamcelhics, Greeks, Syrians,Arabs, 
Cophts, Mocrs, Jews and Europeans, in- 
habit it; and its populatien may be esti- 
mated at four hundred thousand souls. In- 
habitants of another kind had likewise tas 
ken up their abodes in the midst of this 
confused multitude of various nations. 
The terraces of the houses were covered 
with kites and crows, who lived there in 
perfect security, end whose sharp screams 
and hoarse croakings mingled with the tue 
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mult of arestless and noisy populace. The 
disgusting vulture, the vu/‘ur perenopterus 
of naturalists, the a4 bobas (white father) 
of the Turks, the Pharaoh’s hen of the 
Europeans, added to this singular and 
melancholy society. Living only on rep- 
tiles and the produce of laystalls, this fil- 
thy bird happily wants courage to attack 
more interesting objects. The plaintive 
and amorous turtle has no more to fear 
from its talons than from the guns of the 


inhabitants, into whose dwellings she en- ! 


ters, giving them practical, but useless 
lessons of love and tenderness, in the ca- 
resses and attention of domestic happiness. 

The splendour and prodigalityot luxu- 
ry were here contrasted with the rags and 
nakedness of want; the excessive opu- 
lence of those who bear the rule, with the 
frightful poverty of the most numerous 
class. The riches that trade conferred on 
the intermediate class were buried, or 
carefully conceealed. Men who had ac- 
quired wealth dared not make use of it, 
except clandestinely, lest they should 
tempt the unbridled covetousness of pow- 
er, and expose themselves to extortions, 
which a barbarous government sanctions 
under the name of avanies, and which, 
in spite of all their secrecy and caution, 
they cannot always escape. 


With whatever external splendour these 
men in power were clothed, they were not 
in reality less ignorant and savage. Thongh 
the garb was that of luxury, it was not the 
less the vesture of the most complete bar- 
barousness ; and if this appeared still more 
hiedous and ferocious in a populace ex- 
ceedingly vile, it was only because here 
it was naked, and the eyes were not de- 
ceived by the gloss of magnificence. At 
Cairo a few arts were exercised by fo- 
reigners, mechanical occupations were 
far from a state of perfection, and the sci- 
ences were absolutely unknown. ‘The 
two extremes approached each other in 
more points than one. The beys were 
equally ignorant, equally fanatic, equally 
superstitious, with the rude dregs of the 
people. Not one of either could read or 
write ; the knowledge of letters and of 
writing was reckoneda very great art, and, 
with that of arithmetic, was confined to 
the merchants and people of business. On 
the other hand, the Mahometan priests, 
bewildered in the gloomy laybrinth of 
school-divinity, busied themselves in at- 
tempts to understand and comment upon. 
the reveries of the Koran. The sciences 
cultivated in the capital of Egypt went no 
farther ; and to endeavour to extend their 
imits would have been a dangerous and 


useless enterprise. Any thing beyond j Ftat politique de PEgypte. 
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this would have been deemed a crime ; 
and knowledge would have been stifled tor 
ever, had not the French undertaken to 
emancipate it from its shackles, and fa- 
vour its display; for, according to the phi- 
losophical reflection of Volney, where 
knowledge leads to nothing, nothing is 
done to acquire it, and the mind remains 
in a state of barbarism™. 

In fact, the mass of the people in no 
place could be more barbarous than at Ca- 
iro. Foreigners, persecuted, and even 
ill-treated under the most frivolous pre- 
texts, lived there in perpetualfear. ‘The 
French had several mercantile houses 
there ; and occupied a small district, shut 
up by a large gate, which was guarded by 
janizaries. I shall observe, by the way, 
that the city was divided into separate 
quarters in this manner. ‘The Europeans 
called these divisions, these enclosures, 
countries ; and that to which the French 
were confined, and where they were more 
than once besieged, was called the coun- 
try of the Franks. Here our countrymen, re- 
mote from all means of protection and as- 
sistance, spent days embittered by per- 
petual anxiety. If the success of their 
commercial enterprises diffused a tempo- 
rary satisfaction among them, the pros- 
pect of an avanie perpetually before them 
soon checked it; and the sums of money 
or presents, with which they were forced 
to purchase an insecure tranquillity, from 
the almost daily changes among the mem- 
bers of the government, greatly diminish- 
ed the profit, which, far from immense 
on some occasions, was in the end reduc. 
ed to very little, in consequence of being 
diminished by a number of expensive con- 
comitants. Confined in their country, 
these merchants, a continual prey to anxi- 
ety, and too often not without cause, were 
astriking example of what the désire of 
gain can affect, being obliged to forego 
their own habits, and assume the oriential 
garb. Woe to the European, who shail 
venture to shew himscel#in the streets in 
the dress of his own country! he would 
infallibly have been knocked on the head, 
or torn to pieces. | 

But to wear the long garments used in 
the East was not sufficient. It was ne- 
cessary that some part of the dress should 
be a distinguishing mark, or, to speak 
more properly, a signal of contempt and 
proscription. The head of the European 
was to be covered with the fa/pack, a sort 
of high, hairy cap, peculiarly assigned to 
the /'ranks. For some time the more en- 
terprising English had introduced amoay 
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them the forte, or head-dress of the Dru- 
| ses, which consists of a large piece of 

striped silk of various colours, and deco- 
| rated with fringe, which is rolled round 
' the head in the manner of a turban. The 
| French, however, had not ventured to 
| follow this innovation, which, by giving 
them a greater resemblance to the people 
of the East, would have softened the mark 
of infamy, with which the most ferocious 
tyranny abased them, and which exposed 
them to inevitable imsults. Another in- 
dispensible care was to refrain from wear- 
ing garments of green, or any thing green 
about the dress. To have infringed this 
rule would have been te be guilty of pro- 
fanation, and the punishmentof the crime 
would have been as prompt as terrible. 
Green was the favourite os a of Maho- 
met; and is still reserved noe 5 for 
his descendants, and for those who have 
merited a place among the number of the 
Prophet’s choicest disciples by the per- 
formance of several pilgrimages to his 
tomb. 
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LAVATER, 

Tur celebrated physiognomist, who 
lately died at Zurich, has been, for many 
years, one of the most famous men in 
Europe. 

He was an humble country clergyman, 
of good education, a warm fancy, and a 
natural acuteness of discernment. 
perspicuity of intelligence was associated 
with weakness of sensibility and imagina- 
tion, not a little akin to those of J. J. 
Rousseau. 

In this situation, and with these quali- 
ties, he was accidentally led to turn his at- 
tention, in a particular manner, to the ex- 
pression of human sentiment and charac- 
ter in the varied conformation of the coun- 
tenance,. head, and other parts of the 
frame, in the complexion, in the habitual 
motions and attitudes, inthe temperament 
ofhealth, &c. He perceived that, in all 
(hese, not enly transient passion, but even 
the more permanent qualities of character, 
are often very distinctly expressed. He 
carried his observations, in his way, much 
farther than any other person had before 





wdvanced.—Success inflamed his imagina- 
tion; and he became an enthusiast in the 
study of physiognomy. ‘The opinions re- 
lative to it, which he propagated, were-a 
medley of acute observation, ingenious 
conjecture, and wild reverie. ‘They were 
divalged by him in conversation, and ina 
multitude of fragments, which he and his 
disciples soon assembled into volumes, 
Novelty, mystery, and the dreams of ene 
thusiasm, have incxpregsible charms for 
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the multitude: every one was eager to 
leara to read his neiwhbour’s heart in his 
face. In Switzerland, m Germany,: in 
France, in Britain, and in America, all 
the world became possionate admirers of 
the physiogaomical science of Lavater. 
His books, published in the German 
language, were multiplied by many addi- 
tions. Inthe enthusiasm with which they 
were studied and admired, they were 
thought as necessary in every farnily, as 
even the Bible itself. A servant w ould, 
at one time, scarcely be hired till the de- 
scriptions and engravings of Lavater had 
-been consulted, in careful comparison, 
with the lines and features of the young 
man’s or woman’s countenance. ‘Lhe 
same system was eagerly translated into 
the French language: and, as the insight 
into character and secret intention which 
it promised, was infinitely grateful to fe- 
male curiosity, all the pretenders to wit, 
taste, and fashion, among the lively wo- 
men of France, soon became distractedly 
fond of it. It was talked of as a science 
susceptible of mathematical certainty ; and 
was applauded as capable of endowing man 
with the power of omniscient intuition in- 
to the hearts and intentions of his fellows. 
Two well executed translations natural- 
ized the same books of Layater in the 
English language : this naturalization was 
requisite to shew us the fallacy of his pre- 
tensions. The wanderings of imagination, 


the dreams referable to no scientific prin-. 


ciples, even the occasional effusions of 
ssublimity and pathos which those books 
‘displayed, might interest the curious re- 
marker on human genius and character ; 
but served, at the same time, to evince 
to the sound sense and shrewd discern- 
ment of Americans, that physiognomy 
was but an idle study, the amusement... 
it might be...,of the wise ; the delusion of 
fools. 

‘The physiognomical delirium of the 
weak excited, also, 1 in Germany, the de- 
rision of the witty and the wise. The 
Physiogaomical Travels, or Phy -siogno- 
‘mical Quixote of the celebrated Musaus, 
the preceptor of Kotzebue, was written in 
ridicule of the dreams and pursuits of La- 
vater and his physiognomical disciples : 
‘and, thoughio an American, its humour 
may not appear very happy, nor its wit 
‘admirably lively and pointed, yet its ef- 
‘tect wasy in Germany, powerful to the 
contusion of Lavaterism ; and itraised its 
author, at once, to a splendid literary re- 
putation. 

But, even after the first charm had been 
dissolyed, Lavater still retained many 
disciples. He continued to cultivate phy- 











. temporary, adventitious, and local. 
~ 
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siopnomy, and was still eagerly visited by 
traveilers passing near the place ot his re- 
sidence. By some of his adversaries he 
was idly and unjustly accused as an Insi- 


dious Jesuit, who, under pre weer of 


phystognomy, pursued some vast and mis- 
chievous designs. His Mechlentenl opl- 
nions tcok acolour from his pay! siognoml- 
cal ones; and he became the a! bhorre: ice 
of the orthodox. His private life was 
simple, and even devoutly pious. ae 
wite had become, as well as himself, 
great physiognomist. He was always an 
early riser, and used never to take his 
breakfast, till he had, in his own mind, 
earned it by the periormance of some lite- 
rary task. 

He was, at the dawn of the French re- 
volution, not at all adverse to it. Even 
when it began to penetrate into Switzer- 
land, he did not passionately declare 
against it; but when he saw his native 


country become a prey to the excesses of 
jacobinism, his indignation was earnestly 


roused, and he wrote some eloquent pieces 
against the oppressions of the French. He 
favoured the momentary counter-revolu- 
tion. He was cruelly attacked and wound- 
ed by the French soldiers, when that coun- 
ter-revolution was suppressed. His death 
was In consequence of those wounds. It 
may revive his fame, and excite a new 
curiosity for the perusal of his works. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1801. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Wiiitam Exviiot, of this city, has just 
published, No. I. of a periodical work, 
entided, Tue Lirerary Miscrinany. 
This publication was begun in London 
some years since, and continues to mect 
with every encouragement which a judi- 
cious selection, superior quality of mate- 
‘als, and elegayce of workmanship justly 
merit. Amateurs have pronounced the 
American, at least equal to the European, 
edition, for elegance and correctness. As 
this work is rising rapidly into notice, and 
is already introduced into most of the gen- 
tecl families in New-York and Philadel- 
phia, we shall lay before our readers the 

OUTLINES OF THE PLAN. 


I'r is an evident and acknowledged fact, 
that our most celebrated authors have their 
excellencies and defects ; their admirable 
and less interesting compositions; and 
that they wrote, not only on important and 
permanent subjects, but on such as were 











therefore, have engaged in the task of se- 
lecting the VALUABLE PARTS. 

It is proposed, when the selections from 
an author wall amount to thirty-six pa 58, 
to pr ‘int them together in a pi amp nlet: 
when so few are found of intrinsic ex ce 
lence as not to make a number, they will 
be disposed imo classes. A few exiracts 
from recent publications will be occasion. 
ally introduced, as specimens of exccl- 
lence. 

Respe cling originals, we shall not suffer 
a dispo sition to produce a NEW BOOK to 
affect our impartiality at the expense of 
correct Composition or UNIMportaat mas 
terials : notwithstanding this, 1t is not in- 
tended to exclude, without mature exami. 
nat ion, any Communications we are favours 
ed with (ree of « ‘xpense) ; and should they 
merit a piace, will be thank fully received, 
and insert-d accordingly. 

On subjecis of cisputati ion, and where 
difference of taste is hable to interfere, the 
liberal and candid of different partics will 
be gratified ; and such pieces printed ina 
manner capable of separation. By these 
means aprecable miscellanies may be icrm- 
ed, ac: ped to different p Urposes, Ages, 

capacitics, Cis} OsIION Sy or situ at Aap ot 
apathetic, ar gumcnt: itive, lively, or hu- 
mourous tendency, and unincumbered by 
such as may be disa Approv ed. 

Subjects of utility ; whatever can dmend 
and humanize the heart, inform the under- 
standing, correct the judgment, and estab- 
lish first, general, and liberal principles ; 
whatever can awaken attention to obvious 
and important truths, will be eagerly pres 
ferred. We shall avoid the adulation of 
power, the celebration of offensive ate 
chievements, and of savage and unmanly 
sports. 

Messrs. Swonps, of this city, have just 
printed, a SERMON, 
Rev. Bishop White, before the last gene- 
ral convention of the Protestant E,pisco- 
pal Church, and published by order of the 
Convention. 
tion to which public: itions of this nature 
are frequently doomed, it would appear 


as if the light and too generally corrupting | 


sd oductions of an unlices iced fancy , or ihe 
ngry ebullitions of political parties, had 
usurped supreme controul over the publie 
taste..... The present discourse is on a sub- 
ject deeply intercsting to every christian ; | 


ing of the gospel, in its extention through- 
out the earth....it is the design of the 


the cert ainty of the success of the preac * 
* 
¥ 
t 


preacher to apply this truth as the strongest — 


encouragement to gospel Suite and gospel f 
labours ; andhe : ably illustrates 


lt by ary ale 
We, ments drawn from the whole current of the 


delivered by the Kt. } 


om 


From the limited circula- © 








Divine dispensations, and from many ex- 
press promises and pointed prophecies of 
the sacred writings. In support of the 
opinion which he suggests, that this pro- 
mised extension of the Messiah’s kinglom 
is not far remote, he modestly and inge- 
niously adduces, among other arguments, 
a prophecy in the Book ot Revelations, 
which he places in a new point of view.... 
Under the last head of his discourse, he 
applies its leading subject, in regard to the 
influence which it should have on doctrine, 
discipline, and morals, to the Convention 
whom he addressed, and to the ministers 
and members of his own church generally. 
He earnestly enforces on them an atten- 
tion to the distinguishing doctrines of the 
gospel, to strictness of discipline and pu- 
rity of morals, as what only can secure to 
any church a share in the expected propa- 
gation of the christian faith. The con- 
cluding address to the elected bishop, at 
whose Convention the discouse was de- 
livered, is delicate, affecting, and impres- 
sive. The whole discourse does honor to 
the talents, piety and amiable character of 
its author, and to the high station which 
he holds in the church. It is confidently 
expected that the members of the Epis- 
copal church, in this city, and state in par- 
ticular, will feel themselves interested in 
the circulation of a discourse delivered at 
the conservation of their much respected 
bishop, and which is calculated to inspire 
and cherish a zeal for faith, discipline and 
morals, truly primitive and evangelical. 
(Cam. Ad.) 
a 
SOLUTION TO THE CHARADE IN OUR LAST. 
CARPENTER. 


I 


ENIGMAS FOR SOLUTION. 


1. 
Add two thirds of a word that is contrary 
to near, 
To what a married woman should ever 
hold dear. 
To these add atitle very common in Spain, 
And the name of a neat little town you 
obtain. 
2. 
A method of singing, omitting a leticr, 
Join’d to what men will do till they’re wiser 
and better ; ‘ 
Add these to the rite to dead people de- 
voted,. 
Anda city appears, very ancient and noted. 


RIDDLE, 


Forth from the bosom of the deep, 
I playfully emerge, 

To sweep along the smooth sea face, 
Or skim the foaming surge. 
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By mortal yet, I scarce am seen, 
So distant are we plac’d ; 

But that I am a friend to man, 
In my deportment’s trac’d. 

For when destruction threatens him, 
I leave my silent bed, 

And singing, warn him of the harm 


That hovers round his head. BB 
a 
THE FEMALE SEX DESCRIBED BY sT. 
PIERRE. 


How little are they acquainted with the 
laws of Nature, who, in their opinion of 
the two sexes, look for nothing farther 
than the pleasures of sense? ‘They are 
only culling the flowers of life, without 
once tasting its fruits. The rair sex, 
that is the phrase of our men of pleasure, 
women are known to them under no other 
idea....but, besides this, itis the creative 
sex, which gives birth to man; and the 
cherishing sex, which suckles and che- 
rishes him in infancy....[tis the pious sex, 
which conducts him to the altar, while he 
is yetachild, and teaches him to draw in 
with the milk of the breast, the love of re- 
ligion. Itis the pacific sex, which sheds 
not the blood of atellow creature ; and the 
sympathyising sex, which ministers to the 
sick, and handles, without hurting them. 


a 
THE THEATRE 
Wii be opened on Monday evening 
next, when the lovers of the drama will 
have a five act FEAsT presented them; 
prepared by the immortal Korzrnur.... 
dressed and trimmed, in the newest style, 
by the genius of aun ap....and served 
up (we trust), in an elegant manner, by 
the graceful and accomplished Manrin. 
ESE 

THEATRICALS EXTRAORDINARY. 

Tue fashionable world at Botany Bay 
have their theatricals now in the first stvle ; 
they possess aregular Theatre, established 
at Sydney Town, where they have a very 
ckilful troop of actors and actresses, whose 
performances in England hed previously 
entitled them to considerable ec/at. The 
last night’s pieces, when the advice vessel 
sailed thence, were filled by distinguished 





personeges! who had formerly been cast | 3 
. just been published agreeably to the reso- 


tor different exits, &c. The following is a 
correct copy of the play-bill of the evening ; 
and it is no overstrained compliment to 
remark, that not only the auditors, but 
even the actors themselves, were univers- 
ally transported! 


MRS. PARRY’S NIGHT. 


(By permission of his Excellency), at the 
Vheatre, Sydney, June 1, will be pre- 
sented, 
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FORTUNE’S FOOL. 

srs. Parry. 
Mr. #. Parry.™ 
Mr. F. White. 
Mr. WV. Smith. 
Mr. Hi. Parsons. 
ilr.G. MH. Hughes 
Mrs, M‘Cann.f 
Mrs. Radley. 


Mr Se Miller. 


Ap Hazard .«'s+ «s« 
Sir Charles Danvers.. 
‘Tom Sey MoOour « «© « « 
Ory ilfe . \ . . . . . . 
Samuel «<< « seve’ 
Sir Bam. Blackletter . 
Mrs. Seymour... 
Miss Union. .... 
Lady Danvers... . 
After the play, a new occasional address} 
will be spoken by Mrs. Parry. 
TO WHICH WILL BE ADDED, 
BON TON. 


Mr.G. H. Hughes. 
Mr. W. Smith. 
Mr. W. Knight. 
Mr. H. Parsons. 
Mr, F. White. 


Sir John Trotley . . 
Colonel ‘Tivy .... 
Lord Minikin. .. . 
Jessamy.... 26 
Davey... seees ; 
Lady Minikn. . . Jr. Radley. 
Gymp ....... Jlrs. Sparks.| 
Miss Tittup... . Alrs. Parry. 


* P. Parry, convict for life, late grocer in 
Oxford street, London, highway robbery. 

+t Mrs. M'Cann, convict, by Britannia trans- 
port, for seven years, London; brothel-keeper, 
St. Mary-lebone. 

{ Written by Michael Massey Robinson, 
clerk to judge advocate. 

|| Sparkes came out a free woman, lives 
with Vandercomb, who is a steady fellow. 

N. B. Frances Grosvenor, alias Fey, con- 
viet by Britannia transport, for seven years 
from London—Cyprian corps. Pavoy, a 
quondam grocer, Oxford-Street—Occasional 
performers. 

TI 
DIED, 

At Georgetown, on the 23d ult. Mr. 
Jorn Birp, Printer, Editor and Propri- 
ctor of the * Georgetown Gazette.” 

On Wednesday, the 4th inst. Dr. Win 
1t1AM Snippen, Of Philadelphia, in his 
nineticth year. 

Jn ‘Tuesday after a short illness, at 
Flushing, Long-Island, Mr. Ricnarp T. 
Lawkencr,a respectable merchant of this 
city. 

Irom the return of the Sextons of the 


respective Churches in this city, which has 


luti¢é of the Common Council, it appears, 


tha’ the total number of deatbs from the 


1st to the 9th inst. were 31, of whom 2g 
were children and 11 adults; that one died 


j f - lj ~ : . ’ 
| of a malignant fever; one ol old age; one 
; of worms; one of a lax; twoof flux; two 


| 


of convulsions ; one of sudden death; five 
of consumptions; two of casualties; two 
of fits; and thirteen of diseases not men- 
tioned in the return. 
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CARPENTER. 
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Add two thirds of a word that is contrary 
to near, 
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hold dear. 
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A method of singing, omitting a letter, 
Join’d to what men will do till t! Ley re wiser 
and better ; 
Add these to the rite to dead people de- 
vot ad. 
Anda city appears, very ancient and noted. 
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RIDDLE. 
Forth from the bosom of the deep, 
c3 I playfully emerge, 
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C pres. Trits. The 1 ATR SEN, 
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rase Of our Men of pleasure, 

) are known to them a no other 
besides this, itis fhe creau 

birth to man; and the 

whith suc¢kies and che- 


cherishing sex, 
ishes him in int uncy..., [tis thepious seX, 


1m to the altar, while he 
is Veta child, and teaches him to draw in 


wWhica conducts 0 


with the milk of the breast, tne love of re- 





ligion. Itis the pacific sex; which sheds 
not the blood of a fellow creature; andthe 
which ministers to the 
without hurting them. 


} athy Ising sex, 
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next, wen tiie 


opened on Monday evening 
levers of the drama will 
ive act FEAST 


»\ the 


presented them ; 
Immortal KoTarbur.... 
in the newest 

a Dun ap....and s 
in an elegant manher, by 
nd accomplished Marvin. 


resséedad Qtid tTi7imMmed, 
by the gx 
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(we trust), 


the graceful a 
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THEATRICALS EXTRAORDINARY. 
Fur fashionable world at Botanv Bav 


have their ¢heatricals now inthe first stvle : 


, , . a i 
they possess a regular bheatre, established 
at Sydnev Town, where - they have a ver 
yr) #4 nofactors Princ a 
é tis \ Lacrval ahaa acti CS. .Wwul 


Ces in I Dy lk: ad had aogier shy 
the m to considerable eclat. ‘The 
when the advice vi ssl 

il a thence. were filled by distingwishea 
pe weres! wv ho had form«e rly 


for dit 


per rforn 
entitled 
last hig ht’s piece S, 
been cast 
‘Lhe following is 2 
correct copy of the play-bill of the evening; 
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and it is no overstrained compliment to 
remark, that not only the: auditors, but 


even the actors themselves, were ‘univers- 
ally transported: 


MRS. PARRY’S N 


pe rimissi 


LIGHT. 
xcellency), at the 


June 1, will be pre- 
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on of his E 


heatre, Svdnev, 
ented, 
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FORTUNE’S FOOL. 
AR Ha, is . . . if Ne i . - . 
' » pp * 
+ Chashal Dw . Afro P. Pare. 
ELS o. >}. sa2 
fom Sevmour ... . Afr. iH Aute. 
Or; ewe. ic ee ee 
c +s Parsons. 
Sir Bam. Blackletter . air.G. [7 . L7U@RES 


ics. Sewrffour... dire. Af*Cann.y] 
Llos l NION .« « © « «& Ades De ALE 
Danvers... . durs. Ader. 


: , jveecet 
play, anew occasional address} 


Mrs. Parry 


After th 
will be spoken by 
TO WHICH WILL BE ADDED, 
BON TON, 
Sir John Trotley . . Wr.G. H. Hughes. 
( o] mel Tivy . . . . J . W. Smita, 


Lord Minikin.  . . alr. WW. Anight. 
Jessamv. . ce « e Alr. H. Parsons. 
Davev . cae e oe Ar. $. White. 
Lady Minikin . . . Afr. Radley. 
Gvymp a RS. 


> Pp, Fad convict for life, late grocer in 
Oxford street, London, highway 

+ Nir "M Cann, convict. by Britannia trans- 
port, for seven years, I ondon ; brothel-keeper, 
St. Mary-lebone. 

i Written by Michael Massey Robinson, 
clerk to judge advocate. 
‘| Sparkes came out a free woman, lives 
with Viandercomb, who is a steady fellow. 


robberv. 


N. B. Frances Grosvenor, alias Fey, con- 
vict by Britannia transport, for seven years 
from London—Cyprian corps. Pavoy, a 
gquondam grocer, Oxford-Street—Oceasional 
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DILED, 

At Georgetown, on, the 23d ult. Mr. 
Topn Birn, Printer, Editor and Propri- 
etor of the * Ge Orgretow n — tte.” 

. Wednesday, the 4th inst. Dr. W11- 
L1AmM SHIPPEN, of ile “Inhia, in his 
ninetieth year. iL 

On Tuesdav after a sit illness, a 
Flushing, Longelsia nd, Mr. Ricuarp T. 
LAWRENCE, a respectal le merchant of this 
city. 


I re ™ thre return of the 


m3 ctive Churches in this city, 
ust been published agres ably to the 


Sextons of the 
whic h has 
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the total number of deaths from t 
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were children and tl adults : that or Cc 
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Warnassian Garland. 


SCHEER REESE EEE EERE ER EER ERR eeee® 


THE SEVEN AGES OF 


MAVE ATF YE 


A PARODY 


ON 


WOMEN; OR, BELLES 


ALLe 


SHAKSPEARE'S SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 


Tur “ world’s a stage,” and true the say- 
ing— 

For many parts we’re always playing— 
Some boast of country-seats for scenery, 

Of dress, and very fine mathinér} ; 

*Vhile several of inferfor station, 

Know nothing about decoration— 

How many can /fu/! soxes draw, 

Make their appearance with-eelat ; 

While others can exert no pow’'rs, 

But, like poor strollers, “ fret their hours.”’ 
For comeEpy, the ball-room enter, 

Thalia reigns there im the centre! 

For TRAGEDY, see many a mourner, 
And Fakce you'll find in ev’ry corner! 


Thus “ players all,” as Shakspeafe says, 
The “ men and women,’ tis a fact— 
And one man “ seven ages” plays— 
As many too the women act. 


Since players, like the men we find them, 
They must have characters assigned them, 
While this great world the stage is, 
Be it my present effort then, 
To prove, as we!las gentlemen, 
They have their seven ages. 


SONG. 


te <= e711] 7 » Beemet . rod 
Dear ladies, you'll be kind I trust, 


Attend a sister’s call; 

A play-housg¢ picture shou’d be just— 
Then Be™) have at ye all. 

Shall it be suid, no part we take 
In this theatric ball? 

Til ev'ry latky actress make— 
So belles have at ye all. 

If maids, of wives, or widows gay, 
Whatever lot befal, 

Vil hit upon the parts ye play, 
Then belles have at ye all. 

Of no effect would be life’s. seenes, 
The incidents how small ! 

we not furnish wa 


N 
€ . 17 

~ Helac — ‘ tre all 
30 DELic =>) have al Yu cli -« 


And now the curiain rises, and discovers 
A pretty babe, amidst pzrental lovers! 
~ The secnema cradle !—such the infar 

he WAtec ‘ . J, , 4 ; 
When Miss appears tle Jjirst time on the 


#7 « 9 
SiGe ¢ 
o 


nen ! 
tage: 


atiliaitty ctndtinattie 





The Lay's Hlonttor. 


Now gossips throng around the little crea- 
ture, 

They find the mother out in every feature. 

Now silver bells, for joy and pleasure ring, 


i 
. +} cca haqgir +r ] ancl - 
And thus the nurse begins to talk and sing. 


r , 7 ’, . , 
( Makes Qa aol r fer SoU Gru? CAS NU? . 
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The next scene now a boarding-school dis- 
closes, 

And Missin many situations shows us— 

She must have 


| 7 
shoulders, 


braces, to prevent round 

To keep her headup, andattract beholders. 

How great her grief, when put close ina 
corner, 

The 4 ol’ s-cap on! for hetle fools t 
her! 

That's soon forgot, when breaking.yp is 
near, 

When a plumb-cake o 
good cheer ; 
Then o’er the play-ground now she trips 

most gay, 
Or with a skspping-rope drives care away ; 
But care returns—the writing-master 
comes— 
And Mr. Roundhandteazes one with sums; 
The dancing-master next—and debonair, 
Monsieur Carpee now leads her with an air, 
A visit then from Signor she receives, 
And Arionella thus his lesson gives. 


orn 


birth-day brings 


2 > - “cer y $i ’ e or eniier ; 
(Here ts introduced an Italian song, which is 


SI aR es WIE 
sung with much humour.) 


Missin her teens, commences herthirdage, 
She’s all the ton—whateyrer is the rage ; 
She leers, she smiles, she plays too with 
her fan— 

In short, she studies all the arts she can, 
Tocatch the oglingsof some favourite man. 
She hints the poet, or [much mistake, 
That “every woman is at heart a rake.” 
Now queen of fashion, she’s admired by all, 
At concert, play-house, opera, or ball. 


ee 


The fourth age a romantic novel seems, 

Heigho! she sighs al] day—all night she 
dreams! 

Her swain is false—or, well-a-day ! another 

Less dear—propos’d by father or by mo- 
ther ; 

What stolen interviews—what vows of love, 

Are witnessed by the moon and stars above! 

Are there no means of bliss! Love gives 
the hint, 

Elopement is a word oft seen in print; 

She runs away—is married—what a fuss— 

But she returns, and seeks forgivenessthus. 

( Song (unaccompanied), kneeling, and acting 

ina burlesque manner, imitating the Opera 

singers.) 

The fifth age is attended with cares, 

Domestic troubles—family affairs ! 

A widow mew, in sable weeds, good lack! 

She’d give the world to have her husband 
back. 


} But the sixth age this sorrow may remove, 


May bless our heroine with a second love ; 

The a UhLaLLS fF Crsonde are encreas'’ d— 

With 
erac’d; 

Such as the father w 

WV hile 


‘ - 4 ] } o-ht ; La 1! 
Ons and dau rHcters is’ the tabdie 


ASs 1S little Hal, 


the mamma in { ‘ 


miniature 1s Sal. 


Andnow the matron forms the seventh age, 


When wA/st and dear codiée her thoughts 


engare ; 

She wages her toneue as lone as e’er she 
cans. 

Thus tinding fault with her grand-daughter 
Anh 


and manner. 


( Mimicks an old woman's voice 

= Fie, WwW Miss, 
W 

I Never it 


indeed you are too 


she like at your age, child ; 
You ms 7. not £0 abroad— W hy, are you 
mad ‘ 
“Lo Ae ol Roe ——_— . " 
he guts do nothing now-a-days but gad ; 
Ah, lord, be when 
young, 


with the time l was 


I staid at home, and work’d the whole day 
longe.”’ 
(Song, in an old woman’s manner. 


> ; ‘ : on } ' 
Now the catastrophe, alas! draw 
Ds te OB a; ; 
Bah ° rheumatism 
on dear 
The ly + » onter ann * Ons } nt 
ne aoctor enters, and w1S tee Ne takes. 
He r pulse ne feels, 


. , % to 
shakes: 


(Imitates a doctor taking smug. és’. 


Great danger—humph ! 


no hopes Mo, none 
é 


- 


he thinks, eo. 
The trap-door opens, and my lady sinks: 
She’s play’d her seven acts, while some play 
halfi— 
Let your applause. then be her epitaph. 


~~ ee 
and tnus luis head he 


FINALE« 


Allthe world we see a stare is, 
All our 
Tis decreed that there we stop, 
All our acts are seven ages— 

And the @irtain then must drop. 


‘ “te «- . he _ = 
actS are Seven ages—— 


Let applause her failings cover, 
Or her name /ies on the shelf ; 
Let applause her failings cover, 
Exit then with joy myself. 
a 
Our indiscretion sometim@s serves us well, 
Whew our deep plots do fail; and that should 
teach us, 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 
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